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THE UNIQUE MRS SPINK. 


By Mrs A. S. Boyp. 


S}OR many years Albert Edward Spink 

} had been a contented bachelor crav- 

ing from Fortune no blessings other 

than he held. Throughout his boy- 

hood, and during a portion of his 

riper years, he and his parents had 

resided in placid amity at Fairweather Villa, a 

desirable family residence situated in a quiet road 
of respectable Balham. 


On the death of his wife the senior Mr Spink 
had retired from business, relinquishing his con- 


nection 
of his 


with the importation of indigo in favour 
son; -arid thereafter divided -his time 
almost equally between pottering in his sunny 
garden and, with the aid of a vivacious press, 
studying matters of national importance. 

The household necessities of the two were 
attended to by the joint service of Elizabeth and 
Emma, maidens who, although young and attrac- 
tive-looking, were quiet and discreet. 

Albert Edward Spink’s years numbered thirty- 
five when the death of his father ruptured their 
tranquil companionship. Thenceforward the de- 
serted arbour and the empty arm-chair served 
but to remind Albert of his loneliness. Speedily 
reorganising his household, he dismissed Emma, 
and retained Elizabeth to keep Fairweather Villa 
in order and render what little service he 
required—a function well within her powers, her 
master having resolved in future to spend most 
of his leisure at his club, and, except on Sundays, 
only to sleep and breakfast at home. 

Mr Spink must have been nearing forty when 
one morning Elizabeth, her sweet face hot with 
blushes, interviewed him, and falteringly tendered 
the information that, ‘if quite convenient to him,’ 
she contemplated matrimony. 

Though he could not with any show of reason 
withhold his consent, the idea troubled Mr Spink 
vastly. He felt secure with the trustworthy 
Elizabeth to guide his home affairs, and to see 
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that that portion of his heritage which lay in 
solid mahogany furniture, fine linen, and good, 
old-fashioned silver and crystal was maintained 
in proper condition. So for several days he felt 
decidedly unhappy, and was _ proportionately 
annoyed to find how greatly this threatened 
domestic upheaval disturbed his peace of mind. 
The prospect of being forced to look for and 
engage a new housekeeper lay like a load on his 
heart by day and banished sleep at night. 

It was Elizabeth who wrought the solution of 
his difficulty. 

‘If you haven’t got suited yet, Mr Albert, I was 
thinking, perhaps—if you’ve ‘no objection, ‘that is 
—that perhaps I might manage to stay on.’ 

‘Is your, marriage broken off, then?’ Mr Spink 
inquired eagerly. 

‘Oh no, Mr Albert! But Jonathan and me were 
saying, what. was to hinder me from living on 
here as usual, and him only come at nights? He’s 
very quiet, sir, and wouldn’t: give any trouble. 
Why, you’d never hear him in the house; and 
he’d do a bit of gardening for his rent.’ 

Needless to say, Mr Spink, experiencing an 
incredible sense of inward relief at the prospect 
of avoiding a domestic rupture, promptly agreed 
to her proposal. As a matter of precaution, he 
demanded an audience with the intending bride- 
groom, whom he was gratified to find a modest, 
unassuming man, considerably older than his 
future spouse. Mr Lopham was naturally of 
quiet manner, and the pursuit of his professional 
duties—he was assistant to a local undertaker— 
had added a soupgon of solemnity to his 
demeanour. 

Their brief converse having assured Mr Spink 
that the suggested inmate of his establishment 
would be low-voiced and soft-footed, he had no 
further hesitation about admitting him. 

So matters -progressed, and save that Elizabeth 
wore a brand-new wedding ring on the third 
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finger of her left hand, and that her master was 
a ten-pound note the poorer—the value of the 
cheque wherewith he had sweetened the marriage 
festivities—there was no outward sign of change. 

It is true that, just before their union, a sudden 
misgiving with regard to future generations flashed 
across Albert’s mind. 

‘What if ?’—— 

But no. The memory of the sedate elderly man 
whose affianced bride Elizabeth was made him 
confident that his fears were groundless. 

Months sped peacefully by. Then the un- 
conscious bachelor began living on a volcano, 

Well-nigh a year and a half had passed since 
the wedding, when, on returning to Fairweather 
Villa one blustering November evening, Mr Spink 
found himself admitted by Jonathan instead of 
Elizabeth. He would have passed over the 
incident without notice but for the fact that a 
frilled apron of his wife’s encircled Mr Lopham’s 
manly figure, while a half-bashful and wholly 
delighted smile embellished his lank countenance. 

At the sight of these unwonted attributes Mr 
Spink could not refrain from casting an inquir- 
ing glance. Which look Jonathan answered : 

‘It’s Elizabeth, sir’—— 

‘Oh !’ 

‘A—a fine boy, sir.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘Yes, sir. This afternoon at 3 P.m., sir.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

Overwhelmed by a surprise which was not 
unmingled with disgust, Mr Spink entered his 
snuggery and sat down to digest the news. 

As he pondered, a persistent creaking in the 
hall just outside his door vaguely disturbed him. 
He endured it until the door-handle half turned, 
as though some one outside were striving to 
summon up courage to enter. 

‘Come in!’ Mr Spink said sharply. 

The door opened several inches, and the com- 
placent face of Mr Lopham, his figure still girt 
with the ridiculous apron, filled the aperture. 

‘Which the doctor, sir’ The proud father 
hesitated timidly, as though awaiting encourage- 
ment to proceed, 

‘Well?’ 

‘The doctor said, sir, as how he’d never seen 
a finer boy, sir!’ 


I. 
SwememOR a space Mr Spink felt inclined to 
| harden his heart against the infant 
intruder. When at intervals a faint 
echo of its penetrating plaint reached 


his alert ears, he would ruthlessly decide that 
the days of its stay under the roof-tree of Fair- 
weather Villa were numbered, 

But when, at the close of a fortnight, Elizabeth 
herself, looking pale and fragile, but divinely 
happy in the possession of the atom of manhood 
she carried so tenderly in her arms, appeared 


downstairs, he could not find it in his heart to 
reprimand her. 

On the contrary, he received the child graciously, 
poking its cheek with a hesitating forefinger, and 
making with his tongue and teeth those weird 
noises which ignorant celibate gentlemen are wont 
to deem acceptable to new-born babes, 

Indeed, the kindness of his heart further induced 
him to purchase in town so handsome a set of 
coral and bells that Elizabeth could never allow 
the child to play with them. 

Thus time passed, the presence of the uninvited 
guest at first making but little stir. So long as he 
continued a babe who, placed in his cradle, had 
perforce to remain there until removed, there was 
little friction, But when he began ‘to find his 
legs,’ to borrow his fond mother’s phrase, and 
would insist on crawling after her, appearing at 
odd times and seasons on all-fours, like some 
young quadruped, matters were different. Then 
Albert was perforce obliged to accustom himself to 
a somewhat desultory answering of his bell, and 
to a delay in the bringing in of letters, if, on the 
arrival of the post, Mrs Lopham chanced to be 
hushing her tyrant to sleep. 

The climax came one night, however, when Mr 
Spink took a couple of men, with whom he had 
been golfing, into Fairweather Villa to have some 
whisky and soda. After ringing in vain and re- 
ceiving no reply, he explored the servants’ quarters, 
to find that little Jonathan had been seized with a 
sudden attack of croup, and that, while Lopham 
was out fetching a doctor, Elizabeth had put the 
child in a hot bath, and dared not leave him. 

It was soon after this juncture, too, that Mr 
Spink began to be assailed by doubts and mis- 
givings. Unless he were mistaken, there was a 
not very remote prospect that little Jonathan might 
cease to be the only babe in the establishment. 
Knowing, however, that this was a subject on 
which he, as a bachelor, was scarcely qualified to 
judge, he bided his time in silence. 

A morning did come whereon his most gloomy 
prognostications were verified. 

A strange female brought in his breakfast, and 
with the toast and bacon served up the news that 
Mrs Lopham had had a little girl in the night, and 
that they were both ‘doin’ beautiful.’ 

Mr Spink possessed his soul in patience until 
Elizabeth had once more assumed the reins of 
management. Then, seizing the opportunity one 
evening when she tendered the weekly bills, he 
invited her to take a chair, and spoke seriously 
on the subject which for so long had perturbed 
his mind. 

‘You are a sensible woman, Elizabeth, and must 
understand that this—a—a—increase of family 
must not go further. When I agreed to Lopham 
coming to live here, and to there being no change 
of arrangement on your marriage, I certainly 
did not—a—anticipate the—a—contingencies which 
have arisen.’ 
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‘No more did I, Mr Albert, I can assure you,’ 
murmured Elizabeth regretfully. ‘And it’s been 
very good of you to put up with us all as you 
have.’ 

Mr Spink was warm-hearted. Elizabeth had 
been a faithful and trustworthy servant for years, 
and at the sight of her repentance all his resent- 
ment melted away. 

‘Well, well, now the thing is past, we need not 
say any more about it. Matters can go on as 
usual.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, sir!’ cried Elizabeth, rising 
relieved. 

‘But I must say one thing. I hope—er—er—I 
hope it won’t happen again, because—you must 
see for yourself, Elizabeth, I cannot have my house 
turned into a nursery,’ 

‘No, indeed, sir.’ 

‘Then you understand that, in the event of 
there being a prospect of this’—he indicated the 
round-eyed boy who was improving the occasion 
by rummaging in the wastepaper-basket, and the 
tail of his glance included the infant on her 
bosom—‘ occurring again, you must give me due 
warning, and I shall make a change.’ 

‘Yes, Mr Albert. I do hope, 1’m sure, that 
you won’t have any cause to complain again, and 
I’ll do all I can to keep the children from worry- 
ing you.’ 

She had taken the cheque and pass-books, and 
was moving towards the door, and Albert was 
congratulating himself that the interview, which 
was distinctly embarrassing to his kindly nature, 
had ended, when she turned round, and said 
hesitatingly : 

‘If you please, Mr Albert, Jonathan is in the 
garden now, sir.’ 

‘Eh—what? Very well, I shall see him.’ 

It was a pleasant evening in early summer, 
Even in suburban London the foliage was fresh 
and green, and the air cool and sweet. The 
hardy ferns on the rockery, which erstwhile had 
been the pride of Mr Spink, senior, showed a pro- 


fusion of graceful fronds. There was a goodly 
skcw of Canterbury-bells and pinks in the borders, 
and in the round bed in the centre of the lawn 
Lopham was planting out the last of the bedding 
geraniums, But the tranquil nature of the 
picture was marred for Albert by the presence of 
a dilapidated woolly monkey, pet plaything of 
little Jonathan, which, like a snake in the grass, 
gave a sinister touch to an otherwise Arcadian 
scene. 

By reason of his proximity, Lopham inherited 
Mr Spink’s cast-off clothes, which, when his pro- 
fessional duties for the day were over, he was 
wont to don for garden work. On this occasion 
his form was encased in a suit of summer tweed, 
rather short at the ankle, and slightly redundant 
elsewhere. A soft gray felt hat, predecessor of 
the one worn at that moment by Mr Spink, 
shaded his serious face. 

As the shadow of his master fell athwart him 
Lopham looked up; and respectfully touched his 
hat. Irritably kicking aside the woolly monkey, 
Albert approached, and plunged at once into his 
subject. 

‘I have been speaking to your wife, Lopham, 
and telling her that I trust there will be no 
further additions to your family. When I agreed 
to let you both live here, I did not bargain for 
a lot of children. Now, while I will tolerate the 
two who are already here, I must warn you that 
the matter rests there, and that, should the likeli- 
hood of a further increase of family ever occur, 
I shall be forced to look out for a new house- 
keeper, 

Jonathan was slow of speech. During Mr 
Spink’s admonition he listened silently, wearing 
the while the expression of a reprimanded school- 
boy ; and when his master paused for a reply, 
reply had he none. 

‘Well—sir,” he managed to stammer after a 
pause—‘ well, sir, what you says is right, and 
Elizabeth and me, sir, we abides by your 
decision,’ 


THE COLLAPSE OF 


GENERATION ago there was a 
considerable air of respectability 
about South America. Pronuncia- 
mentos in the usual Spanish fashion 
were certainly never far away from 
some of the states; but there was 

a leaven of stability that reacted upon them, and 

enabled them to trade to an extent upon the 

good nae of their neighbours. A glance at the 
map showed then an empire and a republic, the 
one of enormous extent and vast natural wealth, 
the other full of energy and enterprise, and both 
with a record about as good and as solid as the 
majority of the then Powers of Europe. Under 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Dom Pedro, Brazil enjoyed steady and continuing 
prosperity, and British enterprise and capital 
flowed thither. The mixed population of Portu- 
guese and blacks remained in comparative quiet, 
and industry of a kind was general. Such a 
population can only be wisely controlled by the 
higher educated classes; and these the empire 
provided, and protected in their administrative 
functions, 

On the Pacifie coast, the Republic of Chili, 
which from the first owed so much to Scottish 
initiative, and whose merchants to this day are 
of Scottish extraction when they are not directly 
from home, showed from the commencement self- 
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control and wise guidance. The population, 
while almost equally mixed with that of Brazil, 
was distinctly of a better type. The native Indian 
was undoubtedly far above the imported negroes 
of Brazil. The population continued to be con- 
trolled by the educated classes, with the Church 
organisation as a go-between; and the temperate 
climate and comparative poverty of the country 
induced habits of industry and laborious effort 
such as are never natural to a country with 
the tropical luxuriance of Brazil. In spite of a 
few petty disturbances, the progress of the republic 
was continuous, business was on a sound basis, 
her finances were well managed, her honesty 
accepted, and her future looked upon as assured. 
Quite a number of presidents of high character 
gave a good tone to the administration, economy 
was a necessity, and facilities for the development 
of the country were not difficult to obtain by 
responsible men. Chili was honestly prosperous 
and progressive. But, whereas the weight of 
Brazil was great and her influence paramount, 
her frontiers were not a source of serious 
anxiety. On the north and west her confines 
were rudely drawn, and not of sufficient practical 
importance, in her then condition, to cause serious 
friction. Uruguay, on the south, always turbulent 
in itself since its independence of Brazil, was 
aware of the superiority of its northern neighbour 
in all that constitutes a great power. The diffi- 
culties of Brazil then were never vital to the 
greater power, that could scarcely be said to have 
a vital point open to attack. The heroic struggle 
of Paraguay weakened all its neighbours except 
Brazil—a struggle in which Paraguay lost not 
only all its male population able to bear arms, 
but many of its women, who fought by their 
sides, Bolivia, amongst its almost impenetrable 
mountain fastnesses, was only vulnerable and 
troublesome when issuing forth to seek a seaport 
as a controllable exit for its products. Until 
Rosas ruthlessly settled the Indian difficulty, that 
and the long-continued quarrels with Uruguay 
and Paraguay occupied Argentina; while Peru 
waxed rich and restless and unreliable over 
her guano deposits, her nitrate-fields, and her 
wealth of minerals that seem almost inexhaustible. 

Dom Pedro of Brazil, a man of great learning 
aud preat desire for knowledge, was an unwise 
emperor and did not read the signs of the times. 
Spending a large proportion of his maturity in 
European travel, he left his subjects to themselves, 
and thus taught them that they could exist quite 
well without their noble figurehead. Surrounded 
everywhere by republics, this empire was naturally 
not slow to learn the lesson of self-government ; 
and, with such a heterogeneous population, self- 
government meant only too certainly misgovern- 
ment and misrule. The hereditary administrators 
had to give way to the most energetic, but hitherto 
untrained, upstarts. The strong central hand was 
weakened, and Brazil entered upon a period of 


costly disturbance that unsettled industry, created 
a body of adventurers to whom turmoil was a 
necessity, and shook the confidence of the financial 
world. The boundless natural wealth of this, one 
of the richest regions of the habitable globe ; the 
great interest of Europe in its continued pros- 
perity ; and the number of resolute, enterprising 
capitalists from the Old World who exploit its 
vegetable and mineral resources, and influence its 
administrators, give it a false financial standing 
in face of its delinquencies. It has fallen from 
its high estate, despite its capital of gilded palaces 
amid a beautifully lavish nature, and on the finest 
harbour of the world. Its friends look more 
with hope than with confidence to the future of 
a land that needs little labour and less capital to 
make it a veritable Paradise. Will the negro 
admixture, that enables the Portuguese to endure 
the climate, give backbone and stamina to this 
decaying Latin race? 

If the ‘Portuguese’ empire has left Brazil in a 
questionable state of health, the ‘Spanish’ republic 
of Peru, on the Pacific, does not seem to have 
fared much better. Her fall, however, has been 
from a very different cause. It is unnecessary 
to go into details of her quarrel with Bolivia 
over an exit to the Pacific, of her jealousy of 
Argentina advancing southward, of her friction 
with Peru over guano. International difficulties 
are never far to seek, and republics are no more 
free from mutual jealousies than the aristocratic 
Powers themselves. If Chili were the aggressor, 
certain it is she was unprepared for the war with 
Peru and Bolivia, out of which Buenos Ayres was 
bribed and Bolivia eventually bought. The hardy 
Southerners were the conquerors—the ruthless and 
brutal conquerors; and Chili became suddenly 
rich and powerful through the guano, and especi- 
ally the nitrate, of Peru. At the end of the war 
she found herself the Germany of South America, 
confident in her own valour, secure in her added 
wealth, and looking askance at Argentina, which 
had meantime absorbed a country that had recently 
been a desert, and was being gradually transformed 
through foreign energy and enterprise into a 
cattle-ranch and a great sheep-run. Patagonia 
seemed to Chili her natural heritage, which 
would have brought her better into touch with 
Europe—-at present too far away round the 
Straits of Magellan. The railway from Buenos 
Ayres to Valparaiso has never been greatly in 
favour with Chili, and the holders of the con- 
cession cannot appreciate her great unwillingness 
to complete the gap across the mountains. She 
would greatly prefer one in her own territory, 
to cross by the pass of Villa Rica, and come down 
upon her finest seaport of Talcahuano. 

Thus it is that the two powers that ought to 
be most solid and reliable, that ought to pay 
their way most readily, that have attracted most 
capital from this country for their development, 
and have most enterprising Europeans leavening 
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their populations, are dragging each other down. | not be paid, repudiation came as easily. New 


The same mutual jealousy, mixed with fear, that 
has filled Europe with armed men and emptied 
her coffers is at work in the South American 
states. Both go on building new ironclads, 
drilling and arming their adult population, lay- 
ing in war munitions, and preparing to support 
their pretensions with the -sword. Both have 
borrowed from Europe all that she is at present 
prepared to lend. We have not yet recovered 
confidence in Argentina since the last serious 
collapse that deeply involved London, although its 
financiers are again seeking to place a loan in the 
European markets, The splendid palaces of Buenos 
Ayres, the finest city in South America, have been 
built by English money that has not returned home. 
Chili has robbed Peter to pay Paul—raising money 
in the English market to hand over to Armstrong 
and Co. Poverty at the moment is the main cause of 
peace. If the English market was open to a war- 
loan, the two peoples now divided by the Andes 
would be at each other’s throats. Chili has been 
seeking allies all around. Is it for self-protection, 
or to free her sword-arm for attack? She has 
sent a Minister Extraordinary to gain over Brazil, 
to keep her at least neutral. She has _ been 
specially liberal in her interpretation of the 
treaty with Peru. Her envoy to Bolivia has 
been particularly gracious, and apparently suc- 
cessful. But no one trusts either of the two 
possible combatants. 

The story of all these powers is a parody upon 
republicanism. The differences between all of 
them is fostered by the governing families, deter- 
mined to secure the fruits of administration at 
any cost to the multitude. What should it 
matter to a true republican whether he lived 
under one or other republic, were it not that the 
one was frequently more unjustly administered 
than the other? It would be difficult to say that 
the other was more justly administered than the 
one! The cause of the collapse of South America 
is not far to seek, It lies in the virtual enslave- 
ment and brutal treatment of the native races, 
which has reacted, as usual, upon the conquerors. 
Add to this the incapacity to submit to the 
control of their fellows of the Latin races, and 
the absence of wise control to which to submit. 
The original rule of the conquerors was based on 
spoliation, disregard for the rights of their fellow- 
men, and the greed of gold and love of display 
that was universal in the days of conquest. 
The republics which followed emancipation from 
Spain were only nominal. The power remained 
in the governing families, who rebelled periodi- 
cally if their neighbours kept them out of their 
share too long. Extravagance, display, and the 
necessity for gold to maintain them led also to 
regardless methods. The overflowing purse of 
Europe, seeking new outlets, was tapped success- 
fully. The ease with which this was obtained 
proved too tempting; and, when interest could 


projects, new propositions kept the interest from 
flagging ; and the excessive capital of the indus- 
trious centres of civilisation returned again and 
again to the ocean that engulfed it. 

If only peace were maintained it is probable 
that the goose would still go on laying its golden 
eggs, even to purchase the war-vessels and the 
war-material that were supposed to be needful to 
maintain it. But to supply two belligerents with 
the sinews of war to destroy our own investments 
does not appeal even to the multitude of blind 
investors; and at this moment the whole of 
South America, from Venezuela to the Straits of 
Magellan, is a very unstable area. Large pro- 
portions of the populations throughout the various 
states are of so-called inferior races. Those of 
Spanish, or Portuguese, or mixed descent are in- 
sufficiently educated for the most part, and are not 
yet permeated with the true republican idea, 
which, indeed, is. not fostered by a Church 
aristocratic—when not autocratic—in its methods 
and administration. 

What is to become of this great continent, with 
its marvellous natural wealth, which is yet only in 
its infancy? After four centuries of Spanish and 
Portuguese rule, the population of the whole con- 
tinent—well on to twice the area of Europe—is 
probably not greater than that of the British 
Islands. Of the supposed forty millions not more 
than a fourth, and probably not really more than 
six millions, are of pure European descent. In 
Peru more than half the population is Indian, 
and a large percentage of the remaining republi- 
can populations is either Indian, Mestizo, or, as 
in Brazil, negro. The equatorial regions will pro- 
bably be left to the present inhabitants with little 
important alteration ; but if the other regions do 
not show more capacity for progress and natural 
increase of population, the Anglo-Saxon race, so 
called, will in all likelihood enter into possession, 
following their capital, their industries, and enter- 
prise that have preceded them. Their pioneers 
already form an important element in all the 
states. Their civilisation is the dominant note 
throughout even the most purely Spanish re- 
publics. Their best citizens, anxious for honest 
administration and security of tenure, would 
welcome a strong dominating race, that coula 
and would see justice done, and secure safety of 
person and of property. The collapse financially 
of South America may therefore presage a far 
more important and vital collapse in the near 
future, when the overflow of the United States 
and Great Britain, with probably the addition of 
the valuable elements of Germany and Scandi- 
navia, enter in. South America, with its hand- 
ful of whites, may soon be considered another 
Africa—if not another Australia. But for immi- 
gration, its population would advance backwards, 
But for Europe, it would rapidly sink into 
barbarism ! 
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THE RED RAT’S 


DAUGHTER. 


By Guy Boorusy. 


CHAPTER X. 


BOW Browne got back to his hotel is 
a matter of mystery to this day. 
He had an insane desire to tell 
every one he met of his good for- 
tune. He wanted to do something 
to make other people as happy 
as himself, and, for the reason that he could 
find no one else at the moment, had to be con- 
tent with overtipping his cabman and empty- 
ing all his spare change into the hands of a 
beggar in the Place Vendéme. The afternoon 
was gray and cold; but never had the world 
seemed so fair to him, or so full of sunshine. 
He told himself over and over again that he was 
the luckiest man on earth. He had already built 
himself several castles in the air, from the battle- 
ments of which the banner of Love was waving 
gaily. What a difference he would make in 
Katherine’s life! She had been poor hitherto; 
now lis wealth, the proper use of which he had 
never before realised, should be devoted to giving 
her everything that a woman could dream of or 
desire. In his satisfaction with himself and the 
world in general, he even forgot his usual 
dislike for Madame Bernstein. Was it not due 
to ler action, he asked himself, that the present 
happy state of affairs had been brought about? 
In return he would show her that he was grateful. 
As for the morrow, and the excursion to Fontaine- 
bleau, he would send lis man at once to arrange 
for a special train in order that they might run 
no risk of being disturbed or inconvenienced by 
other tourists. On second thoughts, however, he 
changed his mind. He would not do anything so 
absurd. He wight be a parvenu, in a certain 
sense, but he did not want to prove himself 
one to her. No; they would go down quictly, 
sensibly, and unostentatiously like other people. 
They would enjoy the outing all the more if 
they did not attract unnecessary attention. Then 
another idea struck him, and he acted upon it 
immediately. Putting on his lat once more, he 
left the hotel, and proceeded in the direction of 
a certain jewellers shop. Having entered it, he 
approached the counter, and asked for a plain 
gold ring of heavy pattern. He had at first been 
tempted to buy her one set with diamonds and 
a bracelet to correspond—two articles that should 
be so perfect that even millionaires’ wives should 
envy. That time however, would come later on, 
At present all that was wanted was something 
good, plain, and in perfect taste. He felt sure 


she would understand his action and think the 
better of him for it. 

Auticipating a large order from the wealthy 
young Euglishuan, whom he recognised immedi- 


ately, the shopkeeper was a little disappointed. 
But he tried not to show it. With his precious 
purchase in his pocket, the happy young man 
returned to his hotel to dress for the evening’s 
entertainment. Needless to say, he was the first 
to arrive at the rendezvous, but it was not very 
long before Madame Bernstein and Katherine put 
in an appearance. Browne met them at the door and 
conducted them upstairs to the room he had re- 
served, If the dinner he had given them in London 
had proved a success, this one was destined to prove 
much more so. Madame and Browne were in the 
highest spirits, while Katherine, though a little 
shy and reserved, had improved considerably since 
the afternoon. Before they separated arrange- 
ments were completed for the morning's excursion. 
Browne, it was settled, was to call for Katherine 
in time to catch the early train, and, in return 
for the trust reposed in him, he pledged himself 
to return her safely to her guardian before nine 
in the evening. Before he retired to rest that 
night he opened the window of his bedroom and 
studied the heavens with an anxious face. A few 
clouds were to be seen away to the north-west, 
but elsewhere the stars were shining brightly. 
Taken altogether, there seemed to be every 
reasonable chance of their having a fine day 
for the excursion. 

But, alas! how futile are human hopes, for when 
he woke next morning a grievous disappointment 
was in store for him. Clouds covered the sky, and 
a thick drizzle was falling. A more miserable and 
dispiriting prelude to the day could scarcely be 
imagined. His disappointment was intense ; and 
yet, in a life that seemed as dead to him now 
as the Neolithic Period, he remembered that 
he had gone cub-hunting in England, had fished 
in Norway, and shot over his deer-forest in the 
Highlands in equally bad weather, and without 
a grumble or a protest. On the present occasion, 
however, everything was different; it seemed to 
him as if he had a personal grievance to settle 
with Dame Nature ; and in this spirit he dressed, 
ate his breakfast, and finally set off in a cab for 
the Rue Jacquarie. Whether Katherine would go 
out or not he could not say, but he half-expected 
she would decline, Waving passed the concterge, 
he made his way upstairs to Madame Bernstein’s 
sitting-room. Neither of the ladies was there, 
but after he had waited for a few minutes 
Katherine put in an appearance, dressed in a 
tight-fitting costume of some dark material which 
displayed her slender figure to perfection, 

‘What a terrible day !’ she said, as she glanced 
out of the window, ‘Do you think we ean go?’ 

*I will leave it for you to decide, he answered, 
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‘If you consider it too wet we can easily put it 
off for another day.’ 

Something in his face must have told her how 
disappointed he would be if she«refused. She 
accordingly took pity on him. 

‘Let us go,’ she said, ‘I have no doubt it will 
clear up later on. Must we start at once?’ 

‘If we wish to catch the train we should leave 
here in about ten minutes at latest,’ he answered. 

She thereupon left the room, to presently 
return with a cup of steaming chocolate, 

‘I made this for you myself, she said. ‘It 
will keep you warm, While you are drinking it, 
if you will excuse me, I will go and get ready.’ 

When she returned they made their way to the 
cab, and in it set off for the railway station. 
Rain was still falling as the train made its way 
along the beautiful valley of the Yerés, and it had 
not ceased when they had reached Melun. After 
that Dame Nature changed her mind, and before 
they reached their destination the clouds were 
drawing off, and long streaks of blue sky were 
to be plainly observed all round the horizon. 
They left the station in a flood of sunshine; and 
by the time they had crossed the gravelled court- 
yard and approached the main entrance to the 
palace, the sun was as warm and pleasant as a 
spring day. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
pleasure Browne derived from that simple ex- 
eursion. He had visited Fontaineblean many 
times before, but never had he thought it so 
beautiful or half so interesting as he did on the 
present occasion, When she had overcome the 
first novelty of her position, Katherine adapted 
herself to it with marvellous celerity. Side by 
side they wandered through those rooms of many 
memories in the wake of the custodian, whom 
they could not persuade to allow them to pass 
through alone even under the stimulus of a large 
gratuity. Passing through the apartments of 
Napoleon, of Marie Antoinette, of Francis the 
First, they speculated and mused over the cradle 
of the infant king of Rome, and the equally 
historic table upon which Napoleon signed his 
abdication. 

The wonders of the palace exhausted, they 
proceeded into the gardens, visited and fed the 
famous carp, tested the merits of the labyrinth, 
and marvelled at the vinecies, Finally they 
returned to the village in search of luncheon. 
The afternoon was devoted to exploring the 
forest, and when dusk had descended they dined 
at the ‘Hdétel de France et d’Angleterre,’ and after- 
wards returned to Paris, It was during the 
homeward journey that Browne found occasion 
to carry out a little scheme of which he had 
been thinking all day, Taking from his pocket 
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the ring he had purchased on the previous even- 
ing, he secured Katherine’s hand and slipped it 
on her slender finger. 

‘The symbol of my love, darling,’ he said softly. 
‘As this little circlet of gold surrounds your 
finger, so my love will encompass you on every 
side throughout your life. Wear it in remem- 
brance of my words.’ 

Her heart being too full to answer him, she 
could only press his hand, and leave it to him to 
understand. 

Faithful to his promise, he delivered Katherine 
into the keeping of her guardian before nine 
o'clock. Both declared that they had had a 
delightful day, and Madame Bernstein expressed 
her joy at hearing it. It seemed to Browne, 
however, that there was an air of suppressed 
excitement about her on this particular evening 
which he could not understand. When he bade 
them good-bye he returned to his hotel, feeling 
that he had come to the end of the happiest day 
of all his life. 

Next morning he was standing in the hall pre- 
paratory to going out, when his servant approached 
him and handed him a note. One glance at the 
address was sufficient to tell him from whom it 
came. He had only seen the handwriting once 
before, but every letter had been engraved upon 
his heart. He tore it open, delighted at receiving 
it, yet wondering at her reason for communicating 
with him. ‘Dear love, it began, ‘when you 
asked me the other day to be your wife, I tried 
so hard to make you see that what you wished 
was quite impossible. Yesterday we were so 
happy together; aud now I have had some news 
which makes me see, even more clearly than I did 
then, that I have no right to let you link your 
life with mine. Hard as it is for me to have to 
say it, I have no choice left but to do so. You 
must forget me; and, if you can, forgive me But 
remember always this promise that I give you; 
if I cannot marry you, no other man shall ever 
call me wife.—KaTHERINE Perrovitcs.’ 

Browne stood for some moments, like a man 
dazed, in the hall among the crowd of happy 
tourists, holding the letter in his hand, and staring 
straight before him. His whole being seemed 
numbed and dead. He could not understand it; 
he could not even realise that she was attempting 
to put herself out of his life for ever. 

‘There must be some mistake,’ he whispered to 
himself; and then added: ‘She admits that she 
loves me, and yet she wants to give me up I 
will not believe that it can be true, I must go 
to her at once, and see her, and hear it from her 
own lips before I will believe.’ 

He thereupon went out into the street, called 
a cab, and set off for the Rue Jacquarie. 
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COTTON BAGS. 


a HE neat cotton bag, filled with flour, 
ew) oatmeal, yeast, salt, or other re- 
quisite of the storeroom, is now so 
familiar in the shop and the house- 
hold that it is strange to be re- 
minded that such a thing was 
practically unknown twenty-five years ago, and 
that its inventor is yet some years off the attain- 
ment of his own half-century. In the year 1874 
barely a million of these bags were manufactured 
in England, and there was no factory for making 
them in any other country. At the present time 
the annual output in England alone is about fifty 
millions, while forty millions at least are added 
to these by the American manufacturers ; and the 
total for the world—Great Britain and our colonies, 
the European Continent, and America—is some- 
where about one hundred and thirty millions. 
In these one hundred and thirty millions it is 
calculated that nearly five thousand million pounds 
of produce is annually packed, of which amount 
Britain contributes seven hundred millions, repre- 
senting goods to the value of some six millions 
sterling. Out of this huge quantity, nearly thirty 
million bags, employing seven million yards of 
cotton cloth, are turned out, at the rate of three 
hundred thousand a day, at the factories of the 
inventor, Mr T. Judge, in Kennington Lane, 
London, and travel thence to all parts of the 
world. 

Mr Judge began early the business of an 
inventor. An idea that fortune awaited the 
man who should successfully utilise some strong 
and cheap fabric for packing dry goods—the dis- 
advantages of paper being manifest—appears to 
have possessed his mind when he was not more 
than seventeen years of age; and after spending 
his leisure hours for three or four years in 
thinking the matter well over, and in planning 
the methods by which theory could be carried 
into practice, he set up in business as the first 
cotton bag manufacturer at the age of twenty-one, 
in partnership with a brother of nineteen. The 
machinery was his own invention ; the workpeople 
had all to be taught; opposition and prejudice in 
the ‘first place, and competition in later years, had 
to be faced; and the young firm’s capital con- 
sisted at the start of the lad’s savings only, a 
wholesome dislike of borrowing being one of its 
characteristics. It says much for the prudence 
and zeal of the head of the firm (who was soon 
the whole firm, for the younger brother died) 
that for ten years after setting up in business he 
remained in the office of a Lombard Street firm, 
attending to business there in office hours and to 
the running of his own factory in the earlier and 
later hours of each day; for, while he made the 
praiseworthy effort to place his own employés on 
the ‘eight hours for work’ footing, and has con- 


sistently kept to the nine hours’ working day, he 
more than doubled that time in his own case. 

Needless to say the cotton bag had its infantile 
ailments and troubles before developing into the 
important article of commerce it has become to- 
day. Millers and other traders, whose appreciation 
of the improvement was necessary to success, 
looked askance on the novelty ; town firms in 
particular being highly conservative in their 
opinions, and leaving it to provincial men to 
exploit the dubious new-comer. It was dearer 
than paper, and their affections clung to the old 
jute bag, which had come down from time im- 
memorial. There were practical difficulties by the 
score to be overcome in the manufacture. It was 
hard to produce the cotton article cheap enough 
to bear a proper proportion to the worth of the 
goods to be packed in it; machinery had con- 
stantly to be contrived and improved so as to 
reduce the amount of hand-labour in all the 
processes; ink which yielded results satisfactory 
on paper was not adapted for producing good 
effects on a woven fabric, while its greasiness and 
smell, familiar to all who have knowledge of a 
printing-office and to a good many who are simply 
readers of the daily papers, were serious objections 
to its employment on bags intended to hold food- 
stuffs. Levers of wood and rope, with a man or 
boy ‘thrown in’ as extra weight, had to be im- 
provised to give sufficient pressure for stamping 
the imprint on larger bags; and the respective 
cost and demand for the various sizes had to be 
considered. In the early days it was barely 
possible to turn out five-pound bags at sixty 
shillings the thousand; the fall in the price of 
cotton and the use of new machinery afterwards 
reduced this sum by one-half. At first the actual 
stitching-up of the bags was entrusted to the 
workpeople at their own homes; but this soon 
proved unsatisfactory, and a workshop was opened. 
Not only the idealist’s short hours but ideally 
large wages were the dream of the philanthropic 
inventor; and the women working for him were 
paid thirty shillings to fifty shillings a week, a 
wage necessarily brought down by competition, 
and equitably curtailed by the gradual intro- 
duction and training of younger hands. Printing- 
inks had to be experimented with for two years 
before a wholly suitable composition was concocted ; 
this is made on the premises, and nowadays the 
firm is the largest printer in the district, as well 
as the largest employer of labour in the extensive 
parish of Kennington. 

An amusing passage in the volume which nar- 
rates in full the history of the bag and its inventor 
(A New Industry of the Victorian Era) records an 
odd little incident in the early history of the 
concern. In 1876 there was a falling off in the 
demand as compared with expectations, Only 
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fifty hands were employed at that time; but of 
these it appeared as though half must be dis- 
charged. Mr Judge, however, always reluctant to 
dismiss his workpeople, and anxious to maintain 
regular hours and regular wages, bethought him- 
self of a way out of the difficulty. If they might 
not make cotton bags, they could make something 
else. So the machines were kept going, and 
fifteen thousand cotton shirts were put into the 
market. ‘These goods found their way into many 
parts of the country, some thousands having been 
sold to Wood Street firms. A portion, however, 
were not considered quite of an up-to-date shape, 
nor in accordance with the enlightened taste of 
the British public. These were collected and 
shipped abroad, where they sold well, especially 
among the negroes.’ It is also to be noted that 
many of the larger bags themselves, after serving 
their original purpose, are utilised as clothing in 
hot countries, while smaller goods go to feed the 
paper-mills. The shirt achievement entailed a loss 
of £50, but it fulfilled the intention by tiding 
firm and hands over a slack time. 

At other periods events of the day have given 
an impetus to the new industry. The first Food 
Exhibition, for example, brought into prominence 
smart-looking stacks and pyramids of cotton bags, 
with coloured and even gold and silver designs 
and trade-marks upon them, which naturally 
attracted the eye of visitors and made dealers 
reflect upon the elegant appearance which some 
such trophies-would present in their own windows. 
In 1875 the Explosives Act—-seemingly far enough 
removed from the peaceful associations of food- 
industries—afforded a whet to the national appetite 
for cotton bags of another sort, The act required 
that all bags and barrels for the conveyance of 
explosives should be either very substantially 
constructed or possess an inner lining. The Ken- 
nington firm rose to the occasion by placing their 
cotton bag material on the market as a suitable 
substance for these inner linings; and large orders 
from gunpowder manufacturers followed. Ten 
years later, when telegraphic addresses were first 
registered, Mr Judge, naturally enough, selected 
the word or words ‘Cotton-bag,’ contending that 
it was practically a new and distinct material, 
entirely different from the drapers’ calico, and 
that the word was entitled to pass as a compound 
word equally with ‘ cotton-wovl’ or ‘hansom-cab,’ 
The Post Office took another view of the matter, 
and declined to allow the choice, Some of Mr 
Judlge’s friends accordingly brought the question 
before the House of Commons, the newspapers 
reported the discussion, and Mr Judge quite 
unexpectedly found himself the gainer of a 
splendid advertisement, which had a_ practical 
effect upon his sales. Moreover, his selected 
address was registered, though as two words, 


Cotton bags are now made in all sizes from 
one pound to one hundred and forty pounds; 
but at first the best-selling sizes were the smaller 
bags, holding from two and a half pounds’ to 
fourteen pounds’ weight of goods; and these 
probably remain the most in demand. They are 
made of fine white ‘cloth,’ adulterated as little 
as possible (in spite of the peculiarities of public 
taste in this unwholesome direction) by ‘ dressing,’ 
Larger ones are manufactured of stouter material, 
bleached or unbleached, for half-sacks for millers, 
superseding the old and unwieldy sacks, The 
cloth is measured and cut into suitable lengths 
on a mammoth machine, which runs on _ tram- 
lines, and is furnished with a twenty-fect knife 
capable of striking through several hundred thick- 
nesses at one swoop, or eight hundred in less than 
two minutes. Finishing and calendering follow, 
to fit the cloth to receive the impression of the 
printing-machine, and in the printing-room the 
special devices and imprints for every class of 
goods and every manufacturer or trader are im- 
pressed by special rollers and special ink. The 
sewing operations are the women’s department ; 
but the actual stitching is accomplished by large 
overhead sewing-machines, driven by steam, with 
horseshoe-shaped needles, only requiring guidance 
from the workers. In all, the bag goes through 
from forty to fifty pairs of hands before it is 
turned out complete, although labour - saving 
machinery, most of it made on the premises, 
is fully utilised. 

No patent was applied for by the inventor of 
the article, so that rival manufacturers have, of 
course, started the business in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, on the Continent, in the Colonies, and 
in America; but the general effect of competition 
has been stimulating to the trade; and the Ken- 
nington firm is worthy of record, not only as the 
pioneer of a novelty that has now become a 
requisite, but as one which has consistently made 
a fair day’s wage for a short day’s work, steady 
employment to old servants, a regular system of 
profit-sharing all round, and the hearty encour- 
agement of friendly-clubs paying features of an 
extensive and extending business. 

It is worth noting, also, that throughout the 
existence of the Kennington factories, beginning 
as they did with untried workers in untried work, 
and with newly-designed and untried machinery, 
no serious accident has ever happened to an 
employé ; while it is almost needless to add that 
no strike or rumour of strike has interrupted the 
pleasant relations between employer and employed. 
When the Factory Inspector paid his first visit to 
the premises the young workwomen sent a deputa- 
tion to inform him that he need not come again, 
as any interference with their work and pay was 
not likely to be to their advantage. 
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INCIDENT OF THE NIGER TRADE 


By Harotp Brnptoss, Author of In the Niger Country; Rising of the Brassmen, &c. 


in the galvanised iron, oil-shed of 
the little trading factory of Gwelo, 
which lies far away among the 
Niger swamps, one sweltering July 
day. Young Charles Carson, clad 
in cotton singlet and thin duck trousers, stood 
with the perspiration dripping from him beside a 
big tub ‘cooler, into which a swarm of naked river- 
men cast basket after basket of greasy black kernels 
until the measure was full. Then he handed the 
native trader a brass ‘tally’ as a voucher for the 
goods brought down. Meantime a middle-aged 
man, Agent Crosby, carefully probed the cala- 
bashes of sticky yellow oil thrust upon him one 
after another, lest the wily bushman had inserted 
a chunk of wood therein—timber being cheaper 
than oil. Every now and then he squeezed a 
coil of viscous green rubber together, in case a 
heavy stone lay in the centre, for it is by no 
means so easy for an unprincipled white trader 
to victimise the unsophisticated savage as some 
missionaries aver. It was fiercely hot, and the 
sickly smell of palm-oil mingled with the fetid 
odour of raw rubber, which is considerably worse 
than that of rotten eggs, and savours even more 
disagreeably ; while every negro endeavoured to 
thrust his comrades aside, and shouted at the top 
of his voice. The din and the awful atmosphere 
would have driven a stranger gasping outside in 
five minutes; and yet these two white men had 
toiled there from early dawn to noon, and their 
day’s work was but half-done. Presently four 
pompous Krooboys cleared the shed with staves, 
and, followed by an unruly mob, the traders 
crossed the scorching compound and entered the 
‘store-shed’ or ‘shop.’ The room was at once 
filled with a shouting, struggling crowd, and a 
scene of wild confusion ensued. Each negro hurled 
down his tally, and proceeded to grab at what- 
ever took his fancy, regardless of value. Cases 
of gin, pieces of cloth, fliutlock guns, and powder 
were most in demand; but bottles of pomade 
(used as a condiment), scarlet jackets, battered silk 
hats,.and brass-framed looking-glasses were also 
fought over; and amidst a babel of contentious 
cries the white men did what they could to 
protect their property from wholesale loot. As 
usual, the weakest went to the wall, and in the 
confusion the savage with the strongest hands 
secured as much as he could of his neighbour's 
goods in addition to his own ; and this is how trade 
with the natives is carried on among the Niger 
creeks, Once or twice Carson noticed a naked 
bushman calmly appropriating double the value 
of his tally right under the agent’s eyes, and won- 
dered thereat, for Crosby was not a man to trifle 
with. That afternoon, however, there was a weary 


look in the shrewd face which he had never seen 
before, and the agent seemed to have lost his 
usual keenness over a bargain. At last, when 
the scorching day drew near its close and the 
shadows of the palms lengthened across the dusty 
compound, the babel of voices ceased suddenly, 
and the surging crowd grew still. Agent Crosby 
laid a hand upon his revolver and swore savagely 
beneath his breath. Then a tall negro, only dis- 
tinguishable from the rest by the intricacy and 
beauty of his tattoo and the curious device standing 
out in relief upon his naked breast, passed through 
the shrinking negroes, and, gazing for a moment 
at the white man, turned suddenly away. 

‘One of those condemned Ju-Ju men, only a 
half-fledged poisoner this time. I’d have shot 
the brute, for there’s always trouble when they ’re 
about, only this unhallowed crowd would have 
burned the factory about our heads, Anyway, 
it’s time to close, said the agent harshly, and his 
face twitched as he spoke. Then he raised his 
voice. ‘No more trade live, palaver set. Hyah, 
Krooboy, clear them store. Get out, all of you.’ 

Two hours later, after finishing their scanty 
meal, the white men sat out upon the wide 
veranda, tormented by buzzing mosquitoes, and 
gazing across the moonlit river. Behind them lay 
the reeking swamps, and in front a sheet of 
shimmering water, streaked with trails of fever- 
mist, beyond which a great cottonwood forest 
rose like a wall against the starry heavens. The 
inevitable whisky and a syphon of lukewarm 
mineral water stood upon a carved Accra stool 
by the agent’s side; and Crosby’s speech was 
slow as he said, ‘No one could be cheerful in 
this weather; but I’ve been unusually unfit all 
day, and there’s a curious weight upon my mind 
to-night” The young assistant made no reply. 
He knew that aleohol and fever had spoiled his 
comrade’s nerve, and he was used to talk of the 
kind. Then the agent continued: ‘I suppose it 
was that Ju-Ju man. Every time one of the 
brutes has set his foot in the place something 
has happened ; and I wish to goodness we had left 
their condemned fetich-house alone.’ Carson only 
nodded. He had heard that when the factory 
was established the spot most available for a 
canoe landing was occupied by a little basket- 
work hut, erected in honour of the river-devils 
and wandering ghosts. This Crosby had promptly 
destroyed, and had regretted it ever since. 

Presently the thick voice went on: ‘Two oil- 
sheds, burnt, no one knew how, and three assis- 
tants dead in eighteen months—though that was 
fever; and I hardly expected you would have 
lasted so Jong. Pah! it’s a sickening, soul- 
destroying business, and I was not always a gin- 
trader. The old life, when I walked among my 
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equals at home, with clean hands, comes back 
very plainly to-night. That’s all gone, long ago ; 
the rest are dead, and I’m stewing here in this 
pestilential hole, expiating my sins, I suppose.’ 

Charlie groaned inwardly. There were times 
when the awful isolation and the deadly monotony 
of the life appalled him too; and, with a cheer- 
fulness he was far from feeling, he answered, 
‘Take a tabloid, and sleep over it; you'll feel 
better in the morning. Good-nighit.’ 

When the young assistant entered his room he 
lighted a kerosene lamp, and smiled bitterly as 
the glow fell upon a scrap of printed paper, 
which, with grim irony, he had nailed to the 
mouldy wainscot above the medicine-chest. It 
was an advertisement from a provincial paper: 
‘Wanted, a young man of good physique for West 
African factory. Interesting life, easy work, sport 
and adventure. Salary, £70 first year, with pros- 
pect of rapid advance.’ Then, shaking his fist at 
the delusive cutting, as he had done many times 
before, with the words, ‘You cruel lie,’ he flung 
himself down on his canvas couch, and, in spite 
of the heat and mosquitoes, was soon asleep. 
Twice he awakened from a restless doze, and 
walked out upon the rickety veranda, feeling a 
strange uneasiness, for the agent’s words weighed 
upon his mind ; but forest and swamp were sleep- 
ing silently in the tropic moonlight. Fireflies 
flashed and sparkled among the half-closed purple 
cups of the flowering creeper about the balus- 
trade, and he heard the drowsy chatter of the 
Krooboys below, who apparently never sleep at 
all. Reassured, he flung himself down again, and 
passed far away from the dreary factory into the 
fairyland of dreams, Suddenly a strange, choking 
ery awoke him ; and, while he wondered drowsily 
what it could be, the veranda stairway creaked. 
Then the ringing bark of a Snider awakened all 
the echoes of the forest, and he heard the whir- 
ring flight of a heavy ball, followed by a dull 
thud as the projectile buried itself in a palm- 
trunk. ‘There was a babel of many voices, and a 
rush of fect into the veranda; and Carson, wide 
awake at last, entered the adjoining room with 
a smoky lamp in his hand, while a crowd of 
trembling negroes clustered about the door. 
Agent Crosby lay gasping and fighting for breath 
upon his couch, with blue lips and ashy face, a 
reed spear buried in his breast. As the shudder- 
ing lad bent over him he choked out, ‘ Remember 
the big lot of oil. A hard life. Ah! it’s over,’ 
and, with a groan, turned away his head. There 
was a sudden silence ; and while Carson gripped 
a post with quivering fingers a big Yoruba, who 
had once served the Niger Coast Protectorate as 
corporal, approached the couch. 

‘Trader live for dead, sah,’ he said, holding up 
the spear, and proceeded to relate how he had 
fired at a shadowy figure flitting through the 
gloom of the palms. Charlie took the weapon 
mechanically, and, like one in a dream, noted 


the tuft of red rags which adorned the haft—a 
symbol of the Ju-Ju mystery. Then he drove the 
wondering negroes away, and, this done, locked 
the door, and seated himself upon the veranda 
to wait for dawn, shivering in spite of the heat. 

Shortly before noon next day he stood beneath 
the dusty palms, the burning sun-rays beating 
down upon his uncovered head as the curving 
fronds swayed to and fro in the sultry breeze. 
A shallow trench yawned at his feet, dust and 
sand upon its edge, and two feet of ooze and 
water below. Four Krooboys leaned upon their 
kernel-shovels beside him, and in the sloppy mud 
lay one of the rough deal cases the long Dane-guns 
are shipped in, and this held all that remained of 
Agent Crosby, while his successor with dry lips 
and shaking voice repeated such portions of the 
burial service as he could remember. Presently 
he raised his hand, and two naked Krooboys 
stood upon the case to hold it down until their 
companions shovelled over the sand. Twice the 
thing tilted sideways, and floated.to the surface ; 
but at last the work was done, and Charlie 
Carson turned away with faltering steps towards 
the lonely factory. And this is a characteristic 
funeral in the Niger swamps. 

A Protectorate official came up a few days later 
with an armed launch to investigate the affair. 
A native village was mulcted in palm-oil for the 
supposed offence of concealing the murderer; but 
the latter could not be found, and the officer 
went back uttering vain threats about closing that 
river to trade. This the natives knew he could 
not do without ruining the white factories at its 
mouth; therefore they laughed in their sleeves, 
and, as the weeks went by, sent down driblets 
of adulterated oil in payment of the fine. Mean- 
time the young agent hardened his heart to face 
the months of solitude that must elapse before 
assistance could arrive from home. To make 
things worse, it was the wet season, and his 
Krooboy labourers sickened one by one, while 
the intermittent fever came upon him too. Still, 
the chance of being duly appointed agent, at a 
salary of £300 per annum, was not likely to 
happen often; and, staking health and reason 
upon the uncertainty of surviving, he held grimly 
to his post, working twelve hours a day in the 
steamy heat of ‘the rains.’ Then, when darkness 
came, he dragged himself towards the quarters of 
the stricken Krooboys, whom he treated with 
draughts prepared according to the Government 
Manual, which sometimes proved efficacious and 
sometimes the reverse. But no European may over- 
work himself with impunity in Africa, especially 
if reduced by fever; so week by week the health 
of the lonely man gave way, and strange fancies 
filled his mind, There were times when the 


wakeful Krooboys shuddered and told strange 
tales of Ju-Ju magic and the power of the wood- 
devils, as they heard him pacing to and fro upon 
the veranda all night long, 


Also, when trade was 


\ 
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slack, he would sit for hours gazing vacantly at 
the forest with stern, set face, and there was no 
negro among them dare approach him. 

Then it came about that Captain Hinton Clifford 
was sent up the river with a dozen Yoruba soldiers 
to inquire why certain instalments of the fine 
had not been paid, and to ascertain by whose 
authority a stiff-necked headman levied a heavy 
toll upon all the oil-carriers passing his stockade. 
Hinton Clifford was lately out from India, and 
brought with him a high opinion of himself and 
a very low one of the Niger country, which latter 
was perhaps justifiable. He was five feet ten in 
height, with shoulders to match, and had a way 
of looking at one out of half-shut eyes and speak- 
ing in a languid drawl, as though there was nothing 
in Africa worthy of his interest, which was trying to 
those who did not know the man. This, together 
with the spotless neatness of his dress, which is a 
thing rarely seen on the Niger, gained him the sobri- 
quet of ‘ Dainty Jim,’ though the observant Consul 
had an idea that his languid subordinate could 
be very much awake when occasion demanded. 

The fever-mist was rolling in woolly wreaths 
across the tumble-down factory when his panting 
launch shot alongside Gwelo landing. The roar 
of the rains was in the air, and every palm-frond 
vibrated and quivered with the rush of falling 
water. A few sickly Krooboys dragged themselves 
about the entrance to the oil-shed, for trade was 
very slack ; and there was an indefinite something 
which spoke of sickness and death about the whole 
place as the officer, accompanied by a big boar- 
hound, splashed through the compound towards the 
factory. When he stood dripping upon the veranda 
there was no one to meet him, and, thrusting open 
the door, he entered the trader’s room. A young 
man, with deep lines upon his hollow face, knelt 
beside an open medicine -chest, measuring out 
drugs with a shaking hand. 

‘Glad to see you. I haven’t heard a European 
voice for two months,’ he said ; and Captain Clifford 
answered slowly, ‘A mutual pleasure; but you 
don’t seem particularly cheerful. Alone here for 
two months! How any white men can live in 
the place at all is beyond me’ 

‘As a rule they don’t live very long. You 
can see four crosses, there, beneath the palms,’ 
was the quiet reply. ‘But you must be hungry.— 
Hyah, Kalloto, hurry that chop.’ 

Captain Clifford did not delight in half-boiled 
yams, rancid palm-oil chop, and _ two-year-old 
Chicago beef; but there was nothing else, and 
he ate with the best grace he could. Afterwards 
he explained that the factory would be honoured 
with his presence for a fortnight, and handed 
Carson a letter announcing the fact that two 
new assistants were on the way, and that he 
might return when they arrived. Then the young 
agent commenced a rambling narrative, in the 
course of which he said various things which nearly 
shook the imperturbable officer out of his usual 


calm. When he concluded, ‘Crosby ’s dead ; he died 
two months ago—I buried him myself; and yet— 
do you know ?—he walks about the house all night 
and calls me,’ the officer’s eyes were open wide. 
Presently Carson went out to resume his work, 
and Hinton Clifford became suddenly intent. ‘I’ve 
heard that kind of talk in the Indian jungle 
stations, and he’s too young for the life—he 
knows it now,’ said the officer as he proceeded 
to overhaul the medicine-chest, for this man knew 
a little of many thiygs. ‘As I expected—all the 
opiates gone ; that accounts for part of the story, 
but no one can live for weeks without sleep. 
I’ll take a few precautions,’ he continued, coolly 
appropriating various rough phials with red labels. 
Afterwards he visited the quarters of the sick 
Krooboys, and the sights he saw there haunted 
him at nights, though it would have been hard 
to recognise in that eager, thoughtful face and 
those skilful hands the indifferent dilettante of the 
Consular headquarters, Hinton Clifford did not 
enjoy that visit, The little tumble-down factory 
seemed full of whispers. The dog whined mourn- 
fully all night long, and it was disconcerting, to 
say the least, to be awakened at midnight by a 
creaking of the veranda, and to hear the hoarse 
voice of his host conversing with an unseen 
something in the mist below. More than once 
he had doubts of Carson’s sanity, and wondered 
whether he would be justified in sending him 
down to the coast by force; but, after a glance 
at the carefully- kept books, he dismissed the 
idea. At last, as the officer afterwards said, the 
whole place so got upon his nerves that he fancied 
he saw two shadowy figures, and not one, pacing 
the dark veranda, and caught his breath when the 
rotten flooring creaked behind him for no appa- 
rent reason. At this he dosed himself with 
quinine, and compared the climates of Hindustan 
and Africa, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Then one evening he returned, covered with 
ashes and soot and glory, having burnt the water- 
gate of the offending chief, and after a scanty 
meal flung himself down to sleep. The trader 
lay in the adjoining room, which was that of the 
murdered agent, and a Yoruba sergeant slept 
upon the veranda. This was contrary to all ideas 
of discipline ; but discipline is relaxed upon the 
frontier—and it was comforting to have him 
there. Tired as he was, the officer could not rest. 
It was intensely hot, with that damp and clammy 
heat which checks the perspiration and puts the 
fear of death into the hearts of Europeans dwell- 
ing in the African swamps, The mosquitoes, too, 
were unusually thirsty, and their triumphant 
trumpeting over a new victim nearly drove the 
officer mad. At times the boarhound also crept 
about its master’s couch, whining as though in 
pain or fear; and Clifford abused the animal, 
then stretched out a hot hand and patted the 
rough head, for he remembered that dogs suffer 
from the malaria as much as men, At last he 
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sank into a restless doze, and awakening some 
hours later, saw the hound standing in a stream 
of misty moonlight, with every bristle of his 
neck erect. This had happened before, and, with 
a malediction on all things African, Clifford 
turned over on the other side. Then the dog 
crept softly out, and he heard the patter of its 
footsteps across the veranda; after which from 
the other side of the wood-work there rose a low, 
angry howl. ‘A most distressful brute ; and I’m as 
nervous as a frightened child, he muttered, sitting 
up and rubbing his drowsy eyes. For a space 
there was no sound save the growling of the dog, 
the dry rustle of the palms, and the monotonous 
‘crick-crack’ of a boring-spider eating its way 
through the wainscot. Then the floorings creaked 
mysteriously ; but they often did that. This time, 
however, there was something unusual in the 
sound ; and, with the big revolver which always 
lay beneath his pillow in his hand, Clifford 
sprang to the floor. 

As he did so he heard a short, half-breathless 
ery, and something struck the partition a blow 
that made it shiver. In an instant the officer 
was out upon the veranda, keen-eyed and resolute, 
now the need of definite action had come. The 
door of Carson’s room was shut, but a thrust of the 
powerful shoulder tore it from its rusty hinges, 
and, preceded by a crash of falling wood, Clifford 
leapt across the threshold. Two indistinct figures 
were swaying backwards and forwards in the 
gloom of the farther end; then, as he stood 
breathing hard and wondering what it could mean, 
they reeled into the stream of moonlight that 
entered the doorway. The pale rays fell upon 
the naked limbs of a huge negro and the thin 
form of the white trader, who, with one hand 
upon his assailant’s throat, and one upon the 
sinewy black arm that raised a short reed-spear 
above him, made desperate efforts to withhold the 
thrust. Even as Clifford gazed, waiting a chance 
to intervene, the trader’s head was forced back- 
wards, and with a choking gasp he loosed his 
hold, while the negro raised his arm to drive 
home the glinting blade. But the broad black 
breast was now uncovered, and the foresight of 
the officer’s revolver trembled across the tattoo- 
device on its centre; then there was a flash of 
red flame, followed by a sharp detonation, and the 
room was filled with smoke. Through the smoke 
a wild object leapt towards the white man. Twice 
more the revolver flashed, but the assassin came 
on unchecked, and Clifford flung back his arm as 
the spear-head glittered before his eyes. But before 
it fell the steel butt of the heavy revolver came 
down upon the ebony face like the head of a batter- 
ing-ram. In went teeth and jawbone; the negro 
lurched forward and struck the creaking boards 
beside the officer's feet with the crash of a falling 
tree. Then there was a glimmer of lamps upon 
the veranda, and a rush of feet to the door as the 
Yorubas and Krooboys crowded round the entrance. 


Wiping the cold perspiration from his brow, 
Hinton Clifford said languidly, ‘Carried a lot of 
lead and died hard ; but that fellow will fight no 
more. The factory Yoruba bent over the limp, 
black form, with a lamp in his hand, and point- 
ing to the tattoo-work upon the naked breast 
and the curious carving on the spear-haft, rose 
suddenly and cried in the vernacular, ‘ It is blood 
for blood ; truly this is the justice of Allah.’ 

‘What does he say?’ asked Clifford sharply ; 
and when a soldier translated, added thoughtfully, 
‘Perhaps he’s right—these things are beyond me ; 
but I should say that the man who killed Agent 
Crosby has met his deserts at last.’ 

Charlie Carson came feebly forward, and, holding 
out a shaking hand, said hoarsely, ‘How can I 
thank you? You were only just in time; another 
moment there would have been an end. Pah! I 
can feel the choking fingers about my throat now.’ 

‘Very glad I did it. There, that will do. No 
use making a fuss,’. was the quiet answer. ‘Some 
of the Consul’s tales about the power these brutes 
possess must be true, or the dog would have torn 
him to bits. See, he’s afraid still, and the beast 
never showed the white feather before. Then 
Clifford stooped to pat the trembling hound, which 
crept whining to his knee, and afterwards raised 
his voice: ‘Take him away, you, Krooboy, and 
bring plenty lights. I don’t want to sleep any 
more to-night,’ he said. 

On the following morning the new staff, con- 
sisting of an alcohol-soaked agent, with more 
energy than character, from Lekki lagoon, and 
two young assistants fresh from home and evi- 
dently little pleased with what they had seen of 
the Oil Rivers, arrivet in a broken-down launch. 
Thereupon Charlie Carson shook off the dust of 
that factory from his feet, and departed with 
Captain Clifford in the Consular despatch-boat. 
He was invalided home, and when he reached 
England found a letter from the Government 
officer had preceded him ; and six months later he 
returned as full agent to a healthier station. 

It was, of course, coincidence ; but, owing to 
disputes between a certain bush headman and 
the oil-carriers over the right-of-way, which 
were argued out with the aid of poison and 
ambush, the ~Gwelo factory did little good. 
Therefore the owners abandoned that particular 
creek, and the forest closed about the rickety 
buildings and swallowed them up.  Festoons 
of rope-like creepers are steadily pulling down 
the tottering oil-shed ; the house has crumbled 
into a mass of mouldering timber before the grasp 
of the ti-ti trailers; and the compound is covered 
feet deep with brushwood, though it is barely two 
years since the last white man left it. Nevertheless 
the native traders, who are above all things super- 
stitious, will not enter that creek in the darkness, 
and at all times give the ruins a wide berth. 
They say there is a curse upon the place; and 
perhaps they are right. 
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‘OUR STATI R’ 


By MARGARETTA BYRDE. 


ATE brought me, a stranger, to an 
Edinburgh flat, or, to use the more 
picturesque Scottish expression, to 
‘bide in a stair.” One would have 
liked to be established in what is 
called ‘a self-contained’ house. It 
sounds disciplinary, and might have a beneficial 
effect on a frivolous and erratic temperament ; 
but no one can resist Fate, and mine came in the 
shape of an introduction toa landlady so kindly- 
faced, so honest-eyed, and so winsome altogether 
that I called her ‘Jeanie Deans’ to myself, and 
succumbed instantly to her charms. Yet the grave 
exterior of liouses in ‘residential quarters’ still has 
its fascination. The sun rises morning after morn- 
ing on a scene unique in its charm and beauty ; 
the air, to an enthusiast, is charged with the 
electric current of romance; at every turn the 
mind responds to the touch of association; and 
yet these old houses look on as ‘self-contained’ 
as the advertisements promise. Did any of them 
really resound to roars of laughter over the Noctes ? 
Is it possible that in the decorous street—which 
one keeps wrongly calling ‘Saint’ Ann’s, it has 
such a sanctified retirement, like that of a Cathedral 
Close — supper-parties were protracted until the 
guests dispersing beheld Arthur’s Seat in morning 
mist, and the ‘Opium Eater, his brilliancy eva- 
porated, curled up again for a day’s delirium? 
Ghosts of livelier times haunt these ‘self-con- 
tained’ dwellings; and one wonders whether if 
at night they occasionally have ‘high jinks,’ get 
hysterical with memory, and let off some of their 
suppressed warmth and good-fellowship, as their 
inhabitants are said to do at Burns dinners. 
However, we live on a stair, and in a house 
so old that it may presumably be haunted by 
ghosts, though we are too many for them. And 
though nothing is. more ordinary and common- 
place than a stair, once you are inside, there is 
an element of uncanniness in the fact that it has 
a Main-Door. A first visit to a stair is decidedly 
eerie. One arrives at the given number, and 
is confronted by a row of bells; and when one 
has selected and rung the correct one, strange 
things happen. First, after a moment, the Door 
shakes, as if with irritation at its afternoon nap 
being disturbed, and gives a premonitory rumble, 
like a yawn. Then begins a weird creaking and 
straining, that continues fitfully, and comes from 
somewhere above and within, giving one a sense 
of mysterious forces being set in motion. At 
last the Door condescends to be moved, and, to 
your awe and amazement, slowly opens by invisible 
agency, and stands solemnly, showing an empty 
passage and a flight of stone steps that may lead 
you—oh, where? I protest, the first time that 
mute, mysterious summons is obeyed one feels 


positively adventurous! One turns and looks at 
the Door; and well one may, for it is an awful 
and potent thing. It is to exercise an influence 
on your future life. It will depend henceforth 
on its benevolent or malevolent intentions towards 
you whether life seems worth living under its 
guardianship ; whether you will work or sleep, be 
gladsome or miserable. Hitherto you have inno- 
cently supposed doors mere conveniences of exit 
or entrance. Shortly you will know that the 
Main-Door of our stair is a sentient thing, with 
a strong theological bias towards depression of 
animal spirits by means of its own, hereafter to 
be described. It makes Sunday the most dreaded 
day of the week, and the Sunday nap it sternly 
prohibits, You learn to associate it with oatmeal 
and the Shorter Catechism, so hardy and so 
stern is its moral influence. 

You never forget the Main-Door, whatever else 
you forget on our stair. You may forget that 
you left your bicycle below, and that the bairns 
come from school early to-day; you may forget, 
as the wind blows you delightfully up Leith 
Walk, that it will have business in your chimney ; 
you may even forget that the young lady in the 
parlour below, who plays ‘The Campbells are 
coming’ with one finger and an unreasonable pre- 
judice against sharps and flats, returns this evening 
from her week-end trip; but the Door is as con- 
stantly on your mind as were the greens on Mrs 
Bucket’s. In the daytime, by dint of imploring 
messages, and even personal visits to the various 
families who share in it, you may secure its being 
kept ‘on the chain ;’ and you have long since 
ceased to see any humour in the suggestive phrase : 
‘The Door is a wild beast, whose ferocity is 
rightly curbed” But then come the equally 
wild winds of Edinburgh, whistling and roaring 
up the narrow passages, and banging so many 
other doors about you that you almost think the 
great gun preferable to small artillery. You dis- 
cover what a vacillating creature you are when 
you have lived through a winter on our stair. 
‘Jeanie Deans’ looks at you sadly as, for the third 
time in one day, she sets the complicated 
machinery in motion that lets the Door loose, 
and says, ‘I wadna pit mysel’ nane aboot wi’ 
sma’ things.” Ah, ‘Jeanie’ I wish I had your 
cheerful serenity. But I must dree my ain weird 
—which means the Door. 

But at night one has the worst of it. The 
latest comer is sure never to sneck it. His very 
foot has menace in it as he comes up the stair— 
should you chance to hear it. Probably, however, 
you are wakened out of a sound sleep by a 
reverberation like thunder; and then the torture 
begins, The Door knows well enough when you 
are lying listening, and keeps quiet to catch you 
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(dozing presently) with three distinct and terrific 
bangs. You sit up gasping, and wonder whether 
you could manage to creep down in the cold and 
shut it; and while you are wondering, sleep again 
steals over you with a comforting sense that 
nothing more will happen. It does happen, how- 
ever, of course; and now, although you hear 
somebody from the first floor making it secure, 
you cannot sleep again until morning dawns and 
the usual slamming begins for the day. During 
that vigil you think evilly of stairs, and marvel at 
your infatuation for a city where strangers are so 
ill-lodged, and think you will leave it. But next 
morning, when the Newhaven fishwives cry ‘Caller 
herrin’’? under your window, and you look over to 
the hills of Fife or across* to Arthur’s Seat, or walk 
in Princes Street, you know you can never tear 
yourself away from Edinburgh and ‘Jeanie Deans.’ 

Everybody on ‘our stair’ is kind to the 
stranger. One wonders who first started the 
slander that Scottish folk are unapproachable. I 
can witness to a year’s record of genuine kindliness, 
of quiet, unobtrusive, yet ever-ready friendliness, 
from people of every class, that could not be 
beaten, if equalled, in any other country; and 
our neighbours are not behind in the record, 
One suspects that one is regarded as a ‘bit feckless 
body,’ with peculiarities unknown to strong-nerved 
folks; but the kindly, good-humoured pity does 
not hurt. Great harmony prevails on ‘our stair.’ 
I believe the only source of discord in the little 
world is the drying-ground; and that is out of 
it, as Mrs O’Connor—top flat to the right—truly 
observes. The other ladies say that but for her 
there would be no troubles over the laundry 
bounds, as there never were until she came. 
Like all territorial disputes, it is a complicated 
question ; and I, as an outsider, am not qualified 
to judge of it. Mrs O’Connor possesses the agree- 
able but capricious manners of her countrywomen ; 
and, meeting her frequently on the stair, I prefer 
to be neutral in the international matter, which 
is, I believe, under arbitration. It is Mr O'Connor 
who forgets to sneck the door; but he told me 
yesterday that the very next time this happens 
he will remind his wife to send him down! 

The young ladies on the first floor give parties, 
and in the night cries of ‘Hoch!’ and faint 
perturbations of the floor, like slight earthquake 
shocks, together with tunes of a monotonous 
nature, tell one when national dances are in pro- 
gress. I wonder whether they invite the artist 
opposite, into whose studio I once strayed con- 
temporaneously with the man who shouts up the 
stair thrice a day ‘Co-0-0-0-als, and put the 
genius into a momentary flutter, because every 
chair had a picture on it, except one that con- 
tained a very dilapidated hat and a big pipe ; 
and he was divided between fears of my sitting 
on the pipe and the man depositing the bag of 
coals in the middle of the floor, It takes a great 
deal to disconcert a Scot; but the circumstances 


were trying to an artistic temperament. I felt 
for him, and when he returned from the coal- 
closet (which was hidden behind a portiére) I 
laughingly said that it was good of him to be so 
anxious about my dress. ‘I’d sooner ye’d sat 
down in yon canvas,’ he answered fervently, 
‘than to have smashed my briar-wood pipe!’ I 
believe that Scot will be heard of. He lives on 
oatmeal, I suspect; and he is big and red and 
rough-looking, and, as you see, not particularly 
gallant; but his pictures are tender with colour 
and atmosphere drawn straight from Nature’s 
heart, which with a Scotsman means the heart of 
his own hills and dales and lakes, That is the 
source of every Scotsman’s success, as it was of that 
greatest of all, or most typical of all, if you will 
have it so—that he draws his strength and weak- 
ness alike from his nationality. It is the secret 
of the Burns dinners to those who have an open 
heart and eye. 

We are very ‘common Burnsites’ on ‘our stair,’ 
yet not altogether uncritical My own flat has 
resounded with disputations on the exact shade 
of meaning conveyed in some old Dorie word— 
disputations that have filled my soul with amaze- 
ment, for the debaters are both young working- 
men—brothers—not at all ‘educated, yet they 
can argue a point excellently well. They do not 
love Burns. That is a poor word to express the 
Scottish feeling that he ts Scotland’s expression of 
herself, her sturdy independence, her patriotism ; 
her coarseness, if you will, covering tenderness 
the most tremulous and yet the most profound ; 
her humour, dry, whimsical, but never levelled at 
suffering or poverty ; her ideality and common- 
sense, her grim facing of odds, her deeply-rooted 
piety and surface scepticism, her love of Nature, 
her spirit of comradeship, her proud reticence in 
general, and her self-abandonment at times. Rob 
is a Scot of the dry, slow type; Alick is one of 
the quick, emotional kind; and both are devoted 
to Scottish minstrelsy, and ready to act as tutor 
to the stranger who essays to sing the national 
songs. But, alas! they can never agree ; so their 
tuition is less valuable than can be desired. Such 
a point as whether, when the piper met Maggie 
Lauder ‘gaun to Fife,’ that nimble lady or the 
bagpipes were turned towards Anstruther, can break 
into a musical recital, and divert it into a debate 
as serious as if a matter of heresy were before 
the Assembly. At last they agree to a truce, 
Alick being the first to give way. ‘Ah, weel, Rob, 
he admits compromisingly, ‘I’ll no’ say but ye 
may be richt. Fine I ken thae tunes, but I’m 


no’ muckle authority aboot the words.’ ‘Ay, I’m 
no’ sae wrang, says Rob with caution but 
decision. ‘I dinna ken muckle aboot singing, but 


fine I ken thae words.’ They both speak English 
when not excited, as I joy to see them. But the 
Doric is dying out, though it dies hard. 1 am 
glad to be in a stair where there are still signs 
of life, 
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We had one fine old Scotswoman on the top 
flat, opposite the O’Connors; but the other day 
I was told she was dead, and they buried her 
while I was wondering when the funeral would 
be. I had seen her once; she was eighty-seven, 
and her old eyes fixed me with that strange in- 
tentness that the aged give, just as babies do, to 
any one new in their experience—an intentness 
wholly without interest. ‘Yours has been a very 
long life, I said, naturally enough. ‘Ay, I’m 
gey auld,’ she answered ; and then she seemed to 
find offence in my look or words, for she added 
quickly, ‘I’m no’ sae auld as mony. I’m no’ 
thinkin’ o’ deein’ the noo” ‘You still find it 
good to live,’ I replied cheerfully ; but the old 
lady was not to be got to agree with me on any 
terms. ‘It’s mebbe no’ sae guid, an’ mebbe no’ 
sae bad, but I dinna care to dee. Guid an’ bad, 
I can tak’ it a’. I’ll bide a wee whilie” And she 
gave me a look expressive of her belief that I 
wished to rob her of her small remnant of life, 


and also of her disinclination to further cultivate 
my acquaintance. But I would have got some 
flowers had I but known! She had outlived her 
kith and kin, and all the family she had served, 
and from whom she had had a small annuity. 
That had decreased, for. some reason, of late, and 
a year ago, when her grocer called for orders, he 
was told that he need not come again, as she had 
no money. ‘Hoots! Hoo are ye to live?’ asked 
the grocer. ‘Ye’ll just have what ye’ve been 
having these years from me, and we’ll say nae 
mair aboot it.’ ‘Weel,’ said the old lady, ‘gin 
ye’ll promise no’ to tell any one after I’m gane, 
John Campbell, ye may bring me them. But 
I’ll no tak’ onything frae ye wi’out a promise— 
ye mind that?’ ‘I'll no’ tell a soul on earth, 
answered the grocer solemnly. And he did not. 
The landlady overheard the conversation, and 
retailed it after the funeral for the benefit of 
our stair. She was not a Scotswoman, or she 
would not have done it; but I am glad she did. 


AMPHIBRACHS+#* 


By A FIFTH ENGINEER. 


Now farewell to Lulow, 

Its kirk and red steeple ; 
Its sandy square full o’ 

Tall yellow-haired people ; 
Its ruddy-faced seamen, 

With oaths in their talk ; 
Its corsetless women, 

That swing as they walk ; 
To ship-chandling Forsman, 

And Asplund the Maire, 
And Oberg the Norseman 

So vain of his hair! 


We leave thee, Norbotten ; 
But can we forget ? 

Thy scenes, unforgotten, 
Shall stay with us yet. 

We bear to our birthland 
No vision that fades : 

This flood of the northland 
Shall show from the Braids ; 

And far on farms inland 
Of Pentlands shall fall 

The deeper peace Finland 
Is mantled withal. 


Farewell to Norbotten ! 
To Lulow farewell ! 

These scenes unforgotten 
The future shall tell. 

The calm pinewood shadows, 
The sledge and the goard, 

The huts in the meadows 
With meadow-hay stored, 

The well-sweeps, not going, 
The snow-ploughs and skees, 

The rafts and the rowing— 
We'll not forget these. 


On board leaps the pilot ; 
We float and are free ; 

And down past the islet 
We glide to the sea. 

The tower and the narrows 
We hail and pass through ; 

And, smoking of claros, 
Look round on the view. 

The broomsticks at Quarken, 
They keep us all right ; 

But fogs make us hearken 
And peep through the night. 


By Gothland and Olan’ 
We pant down the Baltic, 

Where waves that are rollin’ 
Begin to grow saltic. 

And, when we are oppos- 
ite old Elsinore, 

The billows o’ertop us, 

And break and fall o’er, 
And drench us, and drive us 
On three courses tearin’, 

And hammer and rive us, 
And keep the chief swearin’. 


And when from the Skagger 
We come to the Sea, 
And into it stagger 
As drunk as can be; 
Then, up and down lifting, 
We send to Old Harry 
The freight that keeps shifting— 
Thy gift, Gellivaré ; 
Till, signalled, aboard 
Comes Tom from the Tees; 
And night finds us moored 
At Whitelaw’s in peace. 
J. Loaiz Rosertson. 


* For the prose narrative of this voyage, see article ‘To Lulea in Norbotten,’ Chambers's Journal for 1897, page 39. 
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